8  GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES
education had expanded, the 'grammar' schools,1 with
their narrow denominational ideals and their limitation
to a classical training and college preparation, proved
inadequate, and an imitation of the English academy
'arose as a supplement. The first suggestion of an
c academy' was made in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin.
He wished to inaugurate an education that would pre-
pare for life, and not merely for college. He accordingly
proposed for the youth of Pennsylvania a course in which
English grammar and composition, penmanship, arith-
metic, drawing, geography, history, the natural sciences,
oratory, civics, and logic were to be emphasized. He
would gladly have excluded the languages altogether
and made the course completely realistic, but for politic
reasons he made these subjects elective. His academy
was opened at Philadelphia in 1751? and similar institu-
tions sprang up rapidly through the other colonies during
the latter half of the eighteenth century. Shortly after
the Revolution, partly owing to the inability or the un-
willingness of the towns or the counties to maintain gram-
mar schools, the academy quite eclipsed these institutions,
and became for a time the representative type of second-
ary school in the United States.2
1 These 'grammar' schools were secondary institutions, and the
classics composed the chief part of the curriculum. They had been bor-
rowed from the (Latin) grammar schools of England by the American
colonists. See Graves, History of Education during the9 Transition*
pp. 172-174.                              2 See Brown, op. cit., Chap. IX.